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complicated that sufficient knowledge to understand
them clearly can never be obtained by reading only.

For the purposes of wool washing the impurities in
water may be classed under three heads.

1.  Organic or other matter in suspension.

2.  Salts producing hardness.

3.  Other salts producing little or no effect on soaps
to                           or fats.

Any   matter   which   is   held   in   suspension   makes
water appear dirty  and unsuitable for washing,  and
| \                        nearly always occurs in streams which are fed or have

their   origin   in    surface    drainage.    This    suspended
1                         matter can always be removed by filtration, and it may

;,i,                        therefore happen  that,  after  simple treatment,   such

turbid water is more suitable for washing than perfectly
clear water from springs, which may, on the other hand,
contain sufficient matter in perfect solution to do great
harm to the wool, or destroy large quantities of soap.
{. . (                        For instance, water from a limestone spring often

| (f!t!;,;                          contains more than 30 grains of lime salts to the gallon,

', 1|ji>;;                        and  as  each  grain   of carbonate will  combine  with

13-1 grs. of the fatty acids in soap, a bowl contain-
ing 1,000 gallons of this water would destroy about
25 Ibs. of the best soft soap before any washing
began.

As a matter of fact, no satisfactory washing could
be conducted with such water, for the decomposed
soap would float on the top of the water in the form of
a sticky scum which would adhere to every fibre put
into it; and as the lime salts are themselves alkaline
and have more affinity for the fat acids in the soap
and the wool grease than have the carbonates and
hydrates of soda and potash soaps, it follows that
no addition of alkali to the water will prevent this
action.

